CONCLUSION

The Reformation, coming from Germany, responded to the
practical preoccupation with eternal salvation which touched all
Christians personally. It assumed a French form in Calvinism,
which was organized outside France in a French-speaking place,
at Geneva. It presented itself in the guise of a national revolt
against the authority of Rome and the use of Latin; but, by no
longer taking the sacred rites as the basis of religion, and seeking
this in a doctrine drawn from revelation instead, it shocked
traditional sentiment. The dogma that it formulated was adopted
later by all the Protestant Churches except those of Germany and
Scandinavia. But in France Calvinism was checked by political
vicissitudes and thrown back into the southern regions at a distance
from Paris.

The entry of the Reformation into France had as its immediate
effects forty years of civil war and the reform of the Church by the
Council of Trent, which founded the 'Roman Catholic' religion,
based upon the absolute maintenance of tradition. The Church,
thus reformed, restored discipline among the clergy and secured
its authority over the laity by organizing fresh means of action in
the shape of the education of children and the frequent practice
of devotion.

The competition between the two Churches, the Calvinist and
the Catholic, prompted them to give religious instruction to be-
lievers, which caused an interest in theology to permeate the mass
of the nation for the first time. The revival of Catholicism brought
about under the direction of the Jesuits in high society and among
the women during the first half of the seventeenth century strength-
ened the influence of the southern lands, and especially of Italy.
The resistance offered by French tradition took lie form of Galli-
canism, which sought to maintain the customs peculiar to France
by asserting the power of the king.

The monarchy, paralysed by the Wars of Religion and the new
power of the court aristocracy, known as hs grands, re-established
its absolute authority through the action of two 'principal minis-
ters*, Richelieu and Mazarin, The personal government of the
king was now transformed into an impersonal government,
directed'by a few ministers and served by new agents, the inten-
dants, who were sent into the provinces.

At the same time the sale of offices, officially established since
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